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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues in each 
publication year. Dek Unu publishes the work of a new artist-photographer in 
each issue. The artist's work and words are featured alone and in individual 
focus as the sole purpose for each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts 
and letters magazines which might look for work from a variety of artists to 
support an editorial staff's theme, at Dek Unu, theme and imagery are always 
each artist's own. 


This Month 


As a trip through his website quickly reveals, artist B.A. Van Sise is 
enormously and multiply talented. As a photographer, he works with 
equal success in the street, travel, editorial, documentary, and 
conceptual idioms and, as an author, he writes essays, flash fiction, 
reviews, creative non-fiction, literary fiction, and of course, poetry. 
His extraordinary projects range from landscapes of neglected 
corners of America, in Elsewhere, to Invited to Life: After the 
Holocaust, stories of survivors’ making new lives after that horror. 


For this month’s Dek Unu, Van Sise sends portraits of eleven of his 
favorite poets, borrowed from his 2019 book, Children of Grass: A 
Portrait of American Poetry. Each portrait provides a counterpoint, 
or a concordance, to a poem by the pictured poet — sometimes dark, 
sometimes witty, always surprising, and always spot-on. Photos and 
poems combine to reveal a connection between artists, two high 
creatives at work to invent something new. As with the poems, there 
is always more to B.A.'s work than at first it seems. These images 
are not book-jacket portraits, just as the poems are not book-jacket 
blurbs. Instead, each photo, in its craft, its originality, and its 
veracity, is a poem in itself — thrilling and challenging to anyone who 


is ready to see. p> 


Abandoned Farmhouse 
(Ted Kooser) 


He was a big man, says the size of his shoes 

on a pile of broken dishes by the house; 

a tall man too, says the length of the bed 

in an upstairs room; and a good, God-fearing man, 
says the Bible with a broken back 

on the floor below the window, dusty with sun; 

but not a man for farming, say the fields 

cluttered with boulders and the leaky barn. 


A woman lived with him, says the bedroom wall 
papered with lilacs and the kitchen shelves 

covered with oilcloth, and they had a child, 

says the sandbox made from a tractor tire. 

Money was scarce, say the jars of plum preserves 

and canned tomatoes sealed in the cellar hole. 

And the winters cold, say the rags in the window frames. 
It was lonely here, says the narrow country road. 


Something went wrong, says the empty house 

in the weed-choked yard. Stones in the fields 

say he was not a farmer; the still-sealed jars 

in the cellar say she left in a nervous haste. 

And the child? Its toys are strewn in the yard 

like branches after a storm—a rubber cow, 

a rusty tractor with a broken plow, 

a doll in overalls. Something went wrong, they say. 


The Disappearances 
(Vijay Seshadri) 


On a day like any other day, 

like "yesterday or centuries before," 

in a town with the one remembered street, 
shaded by the buckeye and the sycamore-- 

the street long and true as a theorem, 

the day like yesterday or the day before, 

the street you walked down centuries before-- 

the story the same as the others flooding in 

from the cardinal points is 

turning to take a good look at you. 

Every creature, intelligent or not, has disappeared-- 
the humans, phosphorescent, 

the duplicating pets, the guppies and spaniels, 

the Woolworth's turtle that cost forty-nine cents 
(with the soiled price tag half-peeled on its shell)-- 
but, from the look of things, it only just happened. 


The wheels of the upside-down tricycle are spinning. 


The swings are empty but swinging. 

And the shadow is still there, and there 

is the object that made it, 

riding the proximate atmosphere, 

oblong and illustrious above 

the dispeopled bedroom community, 

venting the memories of those it took, 

their corrosive human element. 

This is what you have to walk through to escape, 


transparent but alive as coal dust. 

This is what you have to hack through, 

bamboo-tough and thickly clustered. 

The myths are somewhere else, but here are the meanings, 
and you have to breathe them in 

until they burn your throat 

and peck at your brain with their intoxicated teeth. 

This is you as seen by them, from the corner of an eye 
(was that the way you were always seen?). 

This is you when the President died 

(the day is brilliant and cold). 

This is you poking a ground wasps' nest. 

This is you at the doorway, unobserved, 

while your aunts and uncles keen over the body. 

This is your first river, your first planetarium, your first popsicle. 
The cold and brilliant day in six-color prints-- 

but the people on the screen are black and white. 

Your friend's mother is saying, 

Hush, children! Don't you understand history is being made? 
You do, and you still do. Made and made again. 

This is you as seen by them, and them as seen by you, 

and you as seen by you, in five dimensions, 

in seven, in three again, then two, 

then reduced to a dimensionless point 

in a universe where the only constant is the speed of light. 
This is you at the speed of light. 


Demeter's Prayer to Hades 
(Rita Dove) 


This alone is what | wish for you: knowledge. 
To understand each desire has an edge, 

to know we are responsible for the lives 

we change. No faith comes without cost, 

no one believes without dying. 

Now for the first time 

| see clearly the trail you planted, 

what ground opened to waste, 

though you dreamed a wealth 

of flowers. 


There are no curses—only mirrors 

held up to the souls of gods and mortals. 
And so | give up this fate, too. 

Believe in yourself, 

go ahead— see where it gets you. 


Elegy in Translation 


(Meg Day) 


Forgive me my deafness now for your name on others’ lips: 
each mouth gathers then opens & | search for the wave 


the fluke of their tongues should make with the blow 
of your name in that mild darkness | recognize but cannot 


explain as the same oblivious blue of Hold the conch to your ear 
& hearing the highway loud & clear. My hands are bloated 


with the name signs of my kin who have waited for water 
to reach their ears. Or oil; grease from a fox with the gall 


of a hare, bear fat melted in hot piss, peach kernels fried 
in hog lard & tucked along the cavum for a cure; a sharp stick 


even, a jagged rock; anything to wedge down deep to the drum 
inside that kept them walking away from wives—old 

or otherwise—& the tales they tell about our being too broken 
for their bearing, & yet they bear on. Down. Forgive me 


my deafness for my own sound, how | mistook it for a wound 
you could heal. Forgive me the places your wasted words 


could have saved us from going had | heard you with my hands. 
| saw Joni live & still thought a gay pair of guys put up a parking lot. 


How could | have known You are worthless sounds like Should we 
do this, even with the lights on. You let me say Yes. So what 


if Johnny Nash can see clearly now Lorraine is gone—! only wanted 
to hear the sea. The audiologist asks Does it seem like you're under 


water?* & | think only of your name. | thought it was you 
after | love, but memory proves nothing save my certainty— 


the chapped round of your mouth was the same shape while at rest 
or in thought or blowing smoke, & all three make a similar sound: 


WOMEN WHOSE LIVES ARE FOOD, MEN WHOSE LIVES ARE MONEY 


(Joyce Carol Oates) 


Mid-morning Monday she is staring 

peaceful as the rain in that shallow 
back yard 

she wears flannel bedroom slippers 

she is sipping coffee 

she is thinking— 

—gazing at the weedy bumpy yard 

at the faces beginning to take shape 

in the wavy mud 

in the linoleum 

where floorboards assert themselves 


Women whose lives are food 
breaking eggs with care 

scraping garbage from the plates 
unpacking groceries hand over hand 


Women whose lives are food 
because they are not punch-carded 
because they are unclocked 

sighing glad to be alone 

staring into the yard, mid-morning 
mid-week 


by mid-afternoon everything is forgotten 


There are long evenings 


panel discussions on abortions, fashions, 


meaningful work 

there are love scenes where people 
mouth passions 

sprightly, handsome, silly, manic 

in close-ups revealed ageless 


the women whose lives are food 


Wednesday evening: he takes the cans the men whose lives are money 


out front 
tough plastic with detachable lids 
Thursday morning: the garbage truck 
whining at 7 
Friday the shopping mall open till 9 
bags of groceries unpacked 
hand over certain hand 


Men whose lives are money 

time-and-a-half Saturdays 

the lunchbag folded with care and 
brought back home 

unfolded Monday morning 


fidget as these strangers embrace and 
weep and mis- 

understand and forgive and die and 
weep and embrace 

and the viewers stare and fidget and 
sigh and 

begin yawning around 10:30 

never made it past midnight, even on 
Saturdays, 

watching their braven selves perform 


Where are the promised revelations? 

Why have they been shown so many 
times? 

Long-limbed children a thousand miles 
to the west hitch-hiking in spring, 

burnt bronze in summer 

thumbs nagging 

eyes pleading 

Give us a ride, huh? Give us a ride? 


and when they return nothing is 
changed 

the linoleum looks older 

the Hawaiian Chicken is new 

the girls wash their hair more often 

the boys skip over the puddles 

in the GM parking lot 

no one eyes them with envy 


their mothers stoop 

the oven doors settle with a thump 
the dishes are rinsed and stacked and 
by mid-morning the house is quiet 
it is raining out back 

or not raining 

the relief of emptiness rains 

simple, terrible, routine 

at peace 


king the color of space/tower of molasses & marrow 

(Danez Smith) 
| hear music rise off your skin. Each hair on your arm a tiny viola. 
A wind full of bows blows & all | hear is the brown 
hum of your flesh, a symphony of pigment too often drowned out 
by the gun songs & sirens. Don't listen to that music. 


You are the first light in the morning, the dark edge of the sun. 
You are too beautiful for bullets. You, long the poster child for metal 


wrecked bodies, are too precious for the dirt's greedy teeth. 
You are what was left when the hot, bright stars danced 


with the black endlessness around them. You are the scraps 
of the beginning, you are not meant to end so soon. 


| want to kiss you. Not on your mouth, but on your most 
secret scars, your ashy black & journeyed knees, 


your ring finger, the trigger finger, those hands 
the world fears so much. | am not your enemy, 


not poison, not deadly sin, not ocean hungry for blood, 
nor trying to trick you. | came from the same red clay, 


same ship as you. You are my brother first, my lover 
second & never a God. | am sick of people always 


calling us Gods. What God do you know that dies this easy? 
If | believed in fire, | would think you a thing scorched 


& dangerous & glowing. But | no longer believe in embers, 
we know you can burn down with no flame for miles. 


So thank you. Thank you for not fading to ash & memory. 
Your existence is so kind. 


Summer in America 
(Bryan Borland) 


It's summer in America 

and no one knows 

how high to fly their flag 

or which flag to fly 

for our part we have again pledged allegiance 
to one another but this isn’t a love poem 
there are no love poems in America today 
only the poetry of necessity of documentation 
written at a time when we can make no promises 
of life in twenty years or less than that 

if our skin is brown or black look back 

that same number of years to what the poets 
were trying to tell us and who listened 

and why we didn't look at the revolutions 
that begin when we remember to point 

the camera outside ourselves the enemy 

of our enemy is our enemy is what they 

teach us but what does that camera catch : 
the murder in front of our smiling faces 

the blood splatter on our shirts 

they tried to tell us was decoration 


Drowning Horses 
(Joy Harjo) 


She says she is going to kill 

herself. | am a thousand miles away. 
Listening. 

To her voice in an ocean 

of telephone sound. Grey sky 

and nearly sundown; | don't ask her how. 
| am already familiar with the weapons: 
a restaurant that wouldn't serve her, 
the thinnest laughter, another drink. 
And even if | weren't closer 

to the cliff edge of the talking 

wire, | would still be another mirror, 
another running horse. 


Her escape is my own. 

| tell her, yes. Yes. We ride 

out for breath over the distance. 
Night air approaches, the galloping 
other-life. 


No sound. 
No sound. 


Disappeared 


(Javier Zamora) 


as in you're dragged to the darkest alleyway where dirt becomes beach for hours you can't find a place to stand 
without noticing the stars’ sickness there’s a voice where forceps flay you can’t recall your hair memorizing 


ditches the voice is built like invasion and says how did you raze the lines in the sand cerote your face sizzles as a 
wave the weight of bodies dressed in the uniform of a question blue crabs clamp your voice to night and your 
hands are no longer yours released all you can say is there’s not enough sand where blue crabs eat sleep out of me 


Deep Lane 
(Mark Doty) 


When I’m down on my knees pulling up wild mustard 

by the roots before it sets seed, hauling the old ferns 
further into the shade, l'm talking to the anvil of darkness: 
break-table, slab no blow could dent 

rung with the making, and out of that chop and rot 

comes the fresh surf of the lupines. 

When the shovel slips into white root-flesh, 

into the meat coursing with cool water, 

when I’m grubbing on my knees, what is the hammer? 
Dusky skin of the tuber, naked worms 

who write on the soil every letter, 

my companion blind, all day we go digging, 

harrowing, rooting deep. Spade-plunge 

and trowel, sweet turned-down gas flame 

slow-charring carbon, out of which sprouts 

the wild unsayable. 

Beauty's the least of it: 

you get ready, 

like Deborah, who used to garden in the dark, 

hauling out candles and a tall glass of what she said was tea, 
and digging and reading and studying in the dirt. 

She'd bring a dictionary. If study is prayer, she said, I’m praying. 
If you've already gone down to the anvil, if you've rested your face 
on that adamant, maybe you're already changed. 


Allowables 
(Nikki Giovanni) 


| killed a spider 

Not a murderous brown recluse 
Nor even a black widow 

And if the truth were told this 
Was only a small 

Sort of papery spider 

Who should have run 

When | picked up the book 
But she didn't 

And she scared me 

And | smashed her 


| don't think 
I'm allowed 


To kill something 
Because | am 


Frightened 


Artist Interview - B.A. Van Sise 


Artist, writer, photographer, journalist, poet, traveler, 
story-teller... You wear many different hats. How do you 
describe what you do? 


I wear many hats, both literally and figuratively. I wear a hat 
every day. When I doff it, many are surprised to learn Pm not 
bald. Careerwise, it vacillates - I generally tell people Pm an 
author and photographer, which works, but in my heart it's 
something like “interdisciplinary artist.” My business card 
lists no profession. 


Your images are incredible. Among all your disciplines, 
is photo your favorite? 


Pm absolutely, positively, a better writer than I am a 
photographer. But a photographer can’t really get taken 
seriously as a writer, no more than a writer can get taken 
seriously as a photographer in our world. Think of all the 
folderol surrounding the advent of newspaper writers taking 
cell phone pictures to accompany their articles in the last 
couple of years. Writing comes easier for me, but the truth is 
that they're all kind of the same medium if you have a certain 
kind of practice. I tell stories. My photographs are 
unquestionably, intentionally, storytelling images. My poems, 
such as they are, are storytelling. My prose certainly is. 


I believe, and it’s a hill that I will die on with a smile on my 
face and a song in my heart, that poetry and photography are 
the same medium. Both require, in a way other art forms 
don’t, presence. A sculptor doesn’t need anyone in front of 
her to liberate a man from the marble; Picasso could paint and 
Stephen King can write without having weird cube women or 
murderous sewer clowns around, respectively. But a 
photographer has to, has to, has to be physically present, and a 
poet has to, has to, has to be emotionally present, intellectually 
present. You have to be present for both. 


A photograph is a poem? A poem is a photograph? 
They’re both supposed to be the most honest art forms: the 
photographer just takes a picture of what he sees, the poet 
writes about what she experiences. A hundred photographers 
at the same scene, through the “arbitrary” selection of light, 
angle, moment, selection afterward create an image of their 
own making. A hundred poets in a room paint, too, a hundred 
different scenes. So, in reality they’re the most dishonest: 
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B.A. Van Sise 


there’s no such thing as an honest photographer or honest 
poet because the honest photographer and honest poet, even 
in their very, very, very best, lie 


Or, put simply, they’re all writers. I was at a dinner a few 
months back with a fellow who was autistic, and another 
writer and I were trying to explain to him- to complete and 
utter failure- what “creative nonfiction” was. He was an 
intelligent and curious man, but in a fact-based mental 
economy couldn’t find the budget for it. All photography is 
creative nonfiction. You begin with the facts- and then you 
write the story. 


Lets locate you in time and space. Tell your orgin story? 


I was born at a very early age to thousands and thousands of 
people. My father, of somewhat patrician background, was a 
Navy sailor and then a brassiere importer. My mother was an 
artist, insane, was periodically institutionalized, and died 
when I was a kid. She was from a family that had been thrown 
out of Spain, exiled to North Africa, and eventually made their 
way to Italy - and my DNA test shows that they peopled their 
beds with everyone they met in all those places on their way 
to me. I grew up bilingual, went to high school on Long Island, 
and college in New York City. 

Any surprises or formative experiences from your early 
years that have made a difference? 


Interestingly, my early experiences came late; I got my first 
photography job at a little local newspaper when I was 18 or 
19 years old, stuck at it a long time, and then left it to become a 
corporate executive. I worked first for a media company, and 
then for a private jet company that flew around mega- 
celebrities. My then-girlfriend urged me back into a life of 
thrilling poverty and artistic challenge; it didn’t work out with 
her but Pl! be grateful to her every day from this to my last. 


When / how did you get started in photography? 


My father gave me an old Canon FT camera he’d owned for a 
couple of decades. I loved that camera. God, I loved that 
camera. It had only one lens, a nifty fifty - f/1.8 — with fungus in 
it and I took it everywhere. I loved photography then for the 
same reason I love it now: it’s a doorway. It gets you into the 
room. It gets you into the conversation. It gives you the excuse. 
You get to meet people and see people and talk to them and go 
to things, and experience, just experience. 


Do you remember your first 'decent' photo? 


No. Pm sure the first 10,000 photographs I made were 
terrible. The 10,000 after that were probably only awful. 


Was there a "break" for you, an event when you realized 
that you had become a pro? 


Pm still waiting for it. When I got my first newspaper job, I 
wondered when I was going to make it. When I got my first 
group exhibition (at 20), I wondered when I was going to make 
it. My first solo exhibition, the same. First award, the same. 
Pm not being coy, nor am I being humble. I don’t know what 
the hell it means to ‘make it’ when all but a very, very small 
handful of people are broke and clamoring. 


You started out analog. When did you switch? 


My very first job was working for a New York newspaper that 
is now defunct (not my fault), running rolls of film back and 
forth to the office. Then I went to one Long Island paper 
where it was more running rolls back and forth, and finally, in 
2003, I ended up in the Eddie Adams Workshop - I was way 
too young, way too green, I wasn’t ready - and was basically 
laughed out of every room for still being on film. A month 
later, Newsday hired me and they put me on digital bodies. 


I like digital, but a few years ago a buddy of mine gave mea 
gift — a little lacquered box with 12 rolls in it, adding up to 370 
exposures — and I started a practice of making one, and only one, 


film photograph a day. It’s become a phenomenally meditative 
practice for me - watching every moment of the day, figuring 
out if this is the best moment or that. Film is expensive, but so 
is time. And, more importantly. it’s a thing, an artifact, a 
tangible. It’s a physical manifestation of the work that is 
created and can be destroyed. A return to something real. It 
makes all of it feel higher-stakes; there are folders of negatives 
in my office that would, if somebody nicked them, destroy 
years of me. 


What about mentors? Who deserves a shout out? 


I had a photo professor at Fordham University named Joe 
Lawton who, in four years, taught me not one thing about 
photography but an endless amount about life. He had this 
real bon vivant vibe about him- he was blessed with both the 
gift of the gab and an espresso machine in his office, and put 
both to good use. He taught me to do what all the best 
photographers do: ask questions constantly. Get people into 
conversations. 


Kim Chapin was my early editor at Newsday. She was 
phenomenally mean to me, in a really productive way. Last I 
heard, she was at the Boston Globe. 1 had an early shift and 
she did too, and she’d call me at 4 AM, wake me up, and 
invariably give me some stupid assignment that was four 
hours away (our geographical region was huge). It was 
absolutely hazing and also absolutely really formative. She 
was toughening me up. I still use her as the benchmark of 
what editors should be. Once I earned her trust, I owned it. It 
taught me a lot about what it means to mentor people through 
what I call warm toughness. 


My absolute idol was Arnold Newman. At the time, he lived 
only seven blocks from our campus and Joe urged me to just 
call him up (at that time, you could look up such lesser gods in 


the white pages) and ask him for a job. Arnie hired me for this 
unimportant job - if Pd dropped dead on his floor he’d have 
stepped over me. I was typing for him, mostly. The job didn’t 
last long, because Arnie gave me something really important — 
I got to be disappointed by my hero. Everyone needs this. 
Since then, I’ve never, ever, been impressed by celebrity (a 
good thing, as my work often puts me into brushes with well- 
known folks.) Character counts. Talent counts. Your Instagram 
counts don’t count. 


Your practice has widened from photojournalism since 
your press photographer days. 


I don’t know that I necessarily define myself as a 
photojournalist anymore. Part of it is true: I hold a press card 
and am a member of the National Press Photographers’ 
Association. I spent the better part of the pandemic running 
around for Getty. But before the world fell apart in March 
2020, I was mostly a travel photographer working on arts 
projects on the side. I speak a lot of languages, I move around 
a lot. You have to be a shark: stop swimming and you drown. 
But photojournalists, more often than not, end up becoming 
news photographers. There’s nothing wrong with that. But I 
like showing people photographs, especially single 
photographs, and tricking them into reading an essay - in the 
image, accompanying the image, etc. 


The space for long-form photojournalism is rapidly vanishing; 
Jim Nachtweys and Marcus Yams are going extinct because 
nobody is giving photojournalists that kind of long leash 
anymore. There’s no money in it for the media; there’s no 
patience for it in a consumer media cycle whose attention 
span has shrunk to less than nothing. Widely revered as a 
journalist and artist-photographer, Eugene Smith wouldn’t be 
able to get a job today; nobody lets random photographers run 
around on their own working on just one story. 


For self-assigned projects, are you a planner or is your 
approach more spontaneous — "f/8 and be there." 


Pm more “f/1.4, and be there two days early.” With my current 
project, which is self-assigned but which now has fiscal 
sponsors and curators involved- Pll literally reach out to 
potential subjects about four months in advance. The last 
thing I want is to drive 3,000 miles and then just... hope for the 
best. Especially since my larger projects are conceptual, it’s 
important that everybody’s on the same page: I don’t want 
anybody after the fact saying I misrepresented them. When I 
was shooting Children of Grass, there was often a lot of back 
and forth. I wanna do this concept, here’s what I have in 
mind. Or Pd offer them a couple of different options, and we’d 
haggle a little bit on it. You’re working with other people’s 
work and you have to respect that, and with the poets 
especially it was a lot of fun because poets are really artists in 
a textual medium - they're almost always visual thinkers. 
Occasionally Pll get to a shoot and put something together as a 
B option, but that's really just a sidecar. Or, more accurately, a 
little James Bond car that flies out of his main ride like a 
torpedo. 


Is your stuff "previsualized,” mostly complete in the 
camera? Or do you see things in the digital darkroom? 


My photographs are almost always more complex than I let 
on/admit- not that I’m admitting it now- especially my “street” 
stuff. I have a classical arts education and draw a lot from the 
renaissance notions of putting little indicators in your images: 
here’s a little bit of symbolism, here's a little nod to the idea 
that something isn't quite right here. 


I strongly differentiate, also, between what Pd call two classes 
of projects that Ido. In my Children of Grass stuff, my new 
project On the National Language, etc., there's lots 
of magical realism, lots of conceptualism, lots and lots of stuff 


happening in the digital darkroom. In my street stuff — 
anything in The Infinite Present, anything in FARMLAND, 
anything in Elsewhere - I don’t touch in the darkroom other 
than brightening and contrast. You can tell a tale without it 
being a tall tale. I put a giant, impenetrable concrete wall of 
separation between them. One’s poetry, one’s prose. 


Most of us make far more images than we keep. How do 
you decide on "winners?" 


Editing. I make 365 film photographs a year and show like 12. 
There’s lots of junk and especially lots of days where the best 
photograph is the one I don’t make. If something makes the 
cut, it has to really land- usually by telling a particularly rich 
story. The greatest book of poetry ever made in any language 
is Robert Frank’s The Americans. Everybody forgets this 
because it’s perfect, but Frank shot tens and tens of thousands 
of photographs and put like 50 in a book. The trick to street 
photography isn’t the street; it’s the writing you do with the 
photographs after. Found poetry is about deciding what you 
want to say, and finding somebody else to say it for you. 


Though it's not heavy-handed, a lot of your work is political. 
I consider myself politically agnostic. I believe that whatever 


beliefs I have might be wrong, that the world is nuanced, and 
that we can never see it through anybody else's eyes. That said, 


my political frontier, such as it is, and which feeds deeply into 
my work, is that I am very, very tired of the growing anti- 
intellectualism in American politics. In 1835, de Tocqueville 
talked at length about the American love of simplicity and the 
American embrace of ignorance. Little seems to have changed, 
overall. I have been frightened, these last few years, by a 
radicalization of it that we haven’t really seen since the Know- 
Nothings not long after ol’ Alexis came through. America’s 
always been a nation whose past is largely in its future, and 
for the first time in a long time there’s a real growing infection 
in our rootbed that’s downright antediluvian. There’s a real 
possibility of regression, a fall to fascism, a threat to even 
flawed democracy in America. Especially in my street 
photographs, there’s a real reaction to that: the America 
people want to return to is a crumbling relic. It’s an ugly 
place. 


I am - I think unlike a lot of folks in arts/poetry - deeply, 
deeply, unrepentantly patriotic. But I love my country in the 
way that good spouses love each other: I see the flaws, I 
recognize the flaws, and I hope it sees the flaws in me as well. 
Honesty is a form of love. Wanting to improve one another is a 
form of love. A lot of the street photographs I make, in 
particular, are about the beautiful malignancy of America. I 
know that for many, it is at times challenging to see the nation 
in other than crepuscular light, but the sun rises every 
morning whether you want it to or not. If one loves their 


country as good spouses love - seeing the flaws, wanting to 
work together to repair them - it’s awfully hard to deal with 
people who love their country the way people think of ex- 
girlfriends: she was perfect in hindsight. She wasn’t. 


Is there someone to whom you show new work first? An 
editor or trusted advisor who "gets" you? 


Yes. I almost always send my most tender work to the poet 
Jane Hirshfield, whom I met when I put a falcon on her head 
five years ago for Children of Grass. We couldn’t be two more 
different people - she’s a pretty zen Buddhist poet in San 
Francisco; I’m a lunatic fast-talking New Yorker who can’t and 
wouldn't find a moment's peace — but I trust her opinion 
deeply. She’s honest with me. Kind when she needs to be, 
direct when not. 


Do you have a wider circle, a gang, a community that 
influences your work? Or do you go it alone? 

Pm a member of the National Press Photographers Association 
and the National Arts Club. I’ve never done anything with the 
former and have stepped into the latter twice. My “gang,” 
such as it is, is the rambunctious, sanguinary, backstabbing, 
beautiful legion of poets Pve come to know. They inspire me, 
they challenge me. The photography community is at times 
more shiftless; there’s very similar cultures but photographers 
tend to view themselves as islands while poets see themselves 
as an archipelago. Same story, different telling. 


What role does social media / electronic publication and 
promotion play in your plan? 


I couldn’t care less about social media. I don’t have a Twitter; I 
view Twitter as a forum for hate speech with better 
marketing. I have an Instagram account but don’t keep to it 
too closely. I know lots of folks promote and promote well on 
those fora. As George Michael said, 30-plus years ago: If you 
shake your ass / they notice fast / some mistakes are built to last. 


Instagram is full of people shaking their butts at you for 
attention. Butts are simple to comprehend. The work I like to 
make requires more digestion: there’s subtlety, there’s often 
language. It’s not great for social media attention spans. For 
Pete’s sake, every year I present my film photographs on 
PetaPixel with a 3,000-word essay. Try putting that into a 
tweet. 


What's in your future? Anything we can help to promote? 


Out now: an exhibition of Invited to Life at the Holocaust 
Memorial and Tolerance Center on Long Island, opened in 
September, 2022, to follow the opening exhibition at the 
Center for Jewish History. It’s accompanied by the book form 
of it with essays by Neil Gaiman, Mayim Bialik, and Sabrina 
Orah Mark. Another exhibition of it is on the docket for fall 
2023 at the Skirball Center in Los Angeles. 


The folks at Curatorial, also out of Los Angeles, have recently 
taken on Children of Grass to turn it into a traveling exhibition. 


I have an interdisciplinary book (integrated photos and 
poems) coming out next year, called Other People’s Ghosts. 


The big current project Pm working on is titled (tentatively) 
On the National Language, and I’m working with speakers of 
80 endangered American languages, making poetic concept 
images from those languages. I was recently awarded a New 
York State arts fellowship from the NYS Council on the Arts 
and the New York Foundation for the Arts that requires me to 
finish it in 2023, so that will definitely finish in 2023. Then, on 
to the next, I suppose. 


Links and Resources 
http://www.bavansise.com 
http://www.instagram.com/b.a.vansise 
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This issue and all of the Dek Unu archive 
MagCloud editions are available to browse and purchase 
at tinyurl.com/dekunusale. 


Sales support the artists and non-profit 
Dek Unu Magazine 
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